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JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ASAHEL ABBOT. 


WHEREVER we find any remarkable occurrence recorded in the 
Scriptures, we shall commonly find woman occupying her own 
place as the associate and the natural friend of man. In some 
cases she excels him even in courage; while she ever subdues our 
hearts and compels our admiration, by the power of her affectionate 
regard for what is noble and excellent. Or if she become entirely 
depraved, we shall find her no less distinguished for her love of 
evil. He that slights woman, slights the power of God, who placed 
her upon this stage of being to become the dearest and best help, 
or the direst scourge of man. 

In the midst of those turbulent times which are marked in 
Scripture as the period of the Judges, we are presented with a con- 
stellation of female characters not excelled for great qualities by 
any that have been shone upon by the sun of this world. ‘There 
we have the mother of Samson timidly but confidingly discoursing 
with an angel; the wife of Heber the Kenite; and another Jael 
who sat as “a mother in Israel” before her day; there we have 
the daughter of Naomi, who for her filial piety became the mother 
of kings; there too we have Delilah, whose name has become a 
proverb for cunning and perfidy, the betrayer and murderess of her 
husband, whom no bars could hold ond no‘army of the aliens sub- 
due ; and there also we have Deborah the prophetess, rising in 
times of trouble like a morning star over the night of Israel’s cala- 
mities, at whose word “the stars in their courses fought” with her 
sacrilegious foes at the waters of Megiddon, and the daughter of 
Jephthah, like the star of evening, coming forth to lead the host 
of congregated lights and suddenly lost behind a cloud to be seen 
no more. 

It is but natural that one so young, so lovely, and so mysteri- 
ously withdrawn from our sight at the very moment of her first 
appearance, should in all eyes have excited the liveliest sympathy, 
and elicited the warmest regard. Then the circumstances of her 
disappearance are so obscure, that it need not seem strange if the 
wisest heads in the world, have found themselves divided as to her 
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422 JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


‘fate, so that a large proportion will have her made a burnt-offering 


without question, while others affirm with equal confidence that 
no human blood ever stained a Hebrew altar unless in the worship 
of false gods. ; 

The fate of this family is in all respects peculiar. The father, 
either through death or imbecility, cannot prevent the expulsion 
of his favorite son from the home where he was born, and he flies 
an exile and stranger to a far off region, where his native force of 
character soon renders him a favorite with the wild and lawless 
people of those parts. He becomes their captain, and at their head 
performs a variety of daring exploits ; bygwhich means his name 
becomes known to all the surrounding country, and the men of 
Gilead at length are the last to learn that in excluding him from 
their territories, they have parted with the right arm of their 
strength. 

Such is the fortune of true greatness. Convince the world that 
you are a Charlatan, and they will bow down at your feet as readily 
as they bow to the stock of a tree for a god. But let all your ac- 
tions manifest a determination to be distinguished for something 
beyond the common aspirations of the crowd, and you are sent 
into foreign lands to acquire fame, before the people of your own 
city can find out that you are any thing better than an impostor. 

But the king of the Ammonites has meanwhile grown insolent, 
and with his noble force pitched his camp in Gilead ; resolved to 
wrest from Israel the lands they had won by force of arms from 
the Amorites on their march from the Red Sea, under pretence 
that they were a part of his kingdom from ancient times. It is for 
such a time as this, that a great captain is needed ; and the men 
of Gilead send for Jephthah to become dictator and lead their heroes 
to battle with their ancient foe. With a handful of men he pre- 
pares for the conflict ; not once doubting that God will speed the 
right against the most powerful combinations of men. They rush 
on the foe with shouts and songs, saying, “ Let God arise, let his 
enemies be scattered, and let them that hate him flee before him !” 
The hosts of Ammon flee like smoke before the wind at his onset ; 
and “from Aroer to Minnith” the smoke of twenty cities marks the 
progress of Israel’s champion among their foes. * * * * * 

The sun has gone down upon Gilead, and its chalky cliffs, rising 
from a sea of waving grain and vines and feathery palms, have 
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lost the last tinge of his beams, as he descends beneath the sea to 
give light in far off lands. There may be seen a numerous crowd 
gathered upon the walls, and the summits of the hills are darkened 
with multitudes that throng them in every part, while the murmur 
of voices is like the far off roar of the ocean. Ata distance, a cloud 
of dust ascends to mark the road where come the triumphant hosts 
from the slaughter of their foes. The trumpets’ blast now heard 
nearer and nearer, declares them victors, and as they come before 
the gates, a shout arises from that immense multitude as if they 
would rend heaven’s concave, to welcome home the defenders of 
their country, who with equal shouts rejoice once more to meet 
their friends, and run into the arms of loved ones, now the dearer 
after long separation and the hazards of war. Jephthah has con- 
quered, and Israel is free. 

But the home of the husband and father is his world ; and, sati- 
ated with what the world calls glory, the hero of many battles, 
soon leaves the public concourse, and seeks the quiet and repose of 
his own fire-side, instead of the bustle of the noisy throng that roll 
through the streets on all sides round, like the waves of the sea. 

Alas! that home shall be no longer a home for him. Long 
since, has he vowed to consecrate before God whatever shall first 
meet him at his return. . His thoughts have been of some favorite 
lamb or playful kid, that shall run forth to meet him before his 
rustic door, with whose blood he shall wet an altar of unhewn 
stone or unpolluted turf.. What sadness then clouds over his coun- 
tenance! what sorrow fills his heart, when for a lamb or a kid he 
beholds his only daughter, at the head of a train of young maidens, 
wit’ black eyes and motions of grace, coming forth to meet him 
befcre nis door! “The gathered grapes and the lyre in tune,” 
the timbrel, and the dance, and the song are there, but woe to the 
last days of the hero, to whom death were better than life, whose 
joy is turned into mourning! Every tone of the lyre rends the 
fibres of his soul, and every voice is a sound of horror to thrill 
through his heart until his jast hour. 

“ Alas! my daughter! thou hast brought me very low, and 
thou art one of them that trouble me; for 1 have opened my mouth 
unto the Lord, and I cannot go back.” Such are the brief but 
powerful words that express the breaking of that manly heart.—- 
But it is impossible to say which we should most admire, whether 
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the heroic distress of the father, or the graceful submission of the 
daughter to the will of Heaven. “My father! if thou hast opened 
thy mouth unto the Lord, do unto me according to that which 
hath proceeded out of thy mouth.” 

Glorious but hapless pair! Indeed it is not for a prince in Israel 
to violate the laws of their Theocracy, and offer the body of his 
daughter whole in the flames ; but he must devote her entirely to 
the service of God, and in that service she must remain unwedded 
through life. Let not our hatred of popish abuses, startle us at the 
mention of nuns and vestals among the Hebrews, more than 
among other ancient nations. It is recorded of her most clearly 
but this, that she remained unmarried. Thus he who thought to 
build up a house in Israel, beholds his house a castle built in the 
clouds. Powerful kings shall yet arise in Israel; but none of them 
shall reckon him among their illustrious ancestors. Prophets and 
saints shall have power to shut heaven, and to raise up the dead ; 
but they shall not be reckoned from him. The Son of God shall 
be born of a Hebrew mother ; but she shall not count her descent 
from the daughter of Jephthah. Six years of sorrow remain yet 
to the judge of Israel, before his weary spirit shall find rest among 
the blest inhabitants of a better world ; and the daughters of 
Israel assemble to comfort the daughter of Jephthah four times in 
the year until she too shall depart and be at rest in the bosom of 
her. father forever. 





FORGIVENESS—HOW SOUGHT. 


Men mostly seek forgiveness from each other much as if there 
was no such thing as forgiveness. They begin by extenuating 
their faults in every possible. way, as though the thing asked were 
merited, or could be obtained only by appearing to merit it; at 
least, only by such appeals as gratify self in the offended party, 
and vindicate self in the offending. But forgiveness in good men 
should be as a running stream, from which who will, may take 
freely ; and the disposition to come for it should bring up self, as a 
culprit “ beaten with many stripes ;” his breast, like the publican’s, 
should bear marks of his own smiting. 




































TO MINNIE IN HEAVEN* 
BY DAVID M. STONE. 


Sweer Minnie! all too lovely for this earth, 
Whose weary paths by guilty feet are stained,— 

E’er we had learned:but half thy priceless worth, 
Thine own celestial home thou hast fegained. 


What voices called thee to the spirit land, 
That thou shouldst haste the summons to obey ? 
Or didst thou see thy sainted mother’s hand 
Stretched forth in love to beckon thee away ? 


‘ In Greenwood—voiceless city of the dead— 
There rests the casket of a fairer gem, 
Than ever blazed upon a monarch’s head, 
The choicest jewel of his diadem. 


Breathe gentle dirges where our Minnie sleeps, 
O wintry wind! amid thy solemn round; 
And dry the bitter tears the mourner weeps 
In his sad visits to the hallowed ground. 


But yet, O faithless hearts! why should we mourn 
With tears and dirges o’er the closing tomb ? 

*T was but dissolving ashes that were borne 
To.their long rest in this sepulchral gloom. 


Child of the soul-lit face and sunny heart! 
Thy Saviour could not spare thee from the throng 
Who worship him above—therefore thou wert 
Call’d up so soon to join the heavenly song. 


{n that bright choir thou wilt not feel alone ; 
A mother’s heart still beats for thee above— 
A mother’s hand shall lead thee to the throne, 
‘ And thou shalt know at last a mother’s love. 


There wilt thou greet again an angel friend, 
Thy summer playmate, who went earlier home; 
And in sweet harmonies your voices blend, 
As hand in hand o’er heavenly fields ye roam. 
. 


O Faith sublime! which in our grief can bring 
So sweet a comfort to the stricken soul, 
And teach the mourner’s quivering lip to sing 
His praise who makes the wounded spirit whole. 
New- York, Jan. 1850. 





* Mary Minerva, only daughter of Geo. M. Atwater, of Brooklyn, who died suddenly of scarlet 
fever, at Richmond, Va., January 4th, in the eighth year of her age. 








THE YOUNG CLERK. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


ir was an afternoon of midwinter, in the year 18—, and the 
snow was falling thick and fast in the streets of New-York. The 
wind was boisterous too, and whirled the snow into the faces of 
the few street-walkers unpleasantly. Few ventured out in such a 
storm that could avoid it. The merchant sat in his counting- 
room by his warm fire, balancing his accounts, for the year was 
just closing ; the lawyer bent over his desk with a choice feeling 
of comfort, while he looked at the driving storm without, and at 
the vivid coal-fire within, and thought of his splendid yesterday’s 
plea ; the parson pushed his quill along the sheets of his next Sun- 
day sermon, and the poor author up in his garret, calculated the 
money in his slender purse and his present amount of coals—it 
was a bitter afternoon. 

Out of the door of a large mercantile house in street, a 
young man passed with his new cloak wrapt closely around him, 
and its capacious velvet collar gathered about his face. His step 
was quick and nervous, and though as he turned from Chatham 
into Broadway, the fierce wind shook him harshly, yet he heeded 
it not, for in his own bosom there were thoughts wilder than the 
wind, and colder than the driving snow. He passed quickly up 
Broadway for a half mile, and then turned down a street on the 
left hand, in which people of wealth and fashion resided. In a few 
moments, he stood at the door of a fine mansion, and hesitatingly 
rung the bell. A servant came and opened the door, and he asked 
in a faint voice, “Is my father in ?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ts my mother in her sitting-room ?” he asked. 

* Yes, she is there alone,” was the answer. 

“Are you sure that she is alone? I wish to see her alone a 
few moments,” he said, with the same faint and trembling voice. 
As he entered the hall, he threw off his cloak and over-shoes and 
hat, and ascending a flight of stairs, opened the door into his mo- 
ther’s boudoir. She was there alone—a woman of forty years, 
with a mild, benignant countenance, and yet with a forehead 
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traced by many a sorrow. When the door opened, she dropt her 
work, and rising from her seat, said— 

“ Why, George! how pale youlook! Is any thing the matter ? 
What makes you tremble so? Come here by the fire and warm 
you—sit down—Ae will not come this two hours—so sit down !” 

George Demick was the son of a retired merchant in New-York, 
a man who in a few years of successful speculation, had achieved 
a liberal fortune. Ata very early period he invested his money 
safely and retired from active business. He was a man with a 
large heart, but quick in his temper, and withal somewhat stub- 
born. George was his first child, and he had always doated upon 
him more than any of the rest of his children. But the young 
man was extravagant in his expenses, and before he was eighteen 
years old, had contrived by his excesses to cause his parents a deal 
of trouble and enormgus expense. One day he contracted a debt 
of a thousand dollars, and very foolishly too, and when he asked 
the money of his father, he refused to give it to him. 

“You are ruining me, my child,” he said—* and I cannot and 
will not give you another dollar !” : 

“But,” argued the son, “my honor is involved—I must pay the 
debt.” 

“ Pay it as you can then!” said the father, who was somewhat 
angry, “ you are a spendthrift and a gambler !” 

“Tt is false !—I never gambled in my life—but good bye to you, 
sir—if ever I ask you for a penny of your money again—if ever I 
eat a mouthful of you: food—if ever I receive a patch of clothing 
from your hand, I pray that I may “ 

“ Hush !—no oaths in my presence—leave the room !” 

And he left the room, and as he was passing through the hall, 
his mother, who had overheard the outbreak, told him that if he 
would never ask for money again, she would give him the money. 

“ And will you never tell him?” he asked. 

“ No—never, if you will give up your bad habits.” 

“T will repay you some day. Good bye, mother!” and he left 
the house. 

After paying over his money to the persons to whom it was due, 
he walked into one of the largest mercantile houses in the city, 
and asked employment. The proprietors were astonished, for they 
knew his father to be a man of wealth ; but he frankly told them 
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at once that circumstances were unfortunately such as to compel 
him to seek employment, and he would like to become a clerk in 
their establishment. They received him: he engaged. board at a 
cheap boarding-house, and entered upon his duties at once. When 
Mr. Demick had reflected over his hasty words, he was heartily 
sorry that he had used such harsh language to his son, and wowld 
have gladly repaid him the money and made friends with him 
again ; but when he found that his son had entered the establish- 
ment of B—— & Co. as clerk, his stubbornness would not allow 
him to make any advances to George. The young clerk never 
came home, while his father was there, but took occasion to. visit 
his mother during his absence. For awhile he got on happily in 
his new- situation, and contrived to meet all his expenses with. his 
small salary and the money which his mother urged upon him. 
But for years he had been so accustomed to use money lavishly, 
that he found it a severe trial for him to be economical, and finally 
so far forgot himself in temptation, as to run in debt. The sum 
was a small one, but his resolution once broken, others followed 
fast upon the heels of the first, until in less than six months. after 
his rupture with his father, he was five hundred dollars in debt. 
And then came the duns, the harrassing duns; and as he was 
exceedingly sensitive, they made him half angry. One afternoon 
his largest creditor called upon him, and hardly knowing what to 
do, he gave his word that he would pay him that very evetiing. 
When the man was gone, he began to think of his folly—how 
could he pay the money? He was unfortunately for a few mo- 
ments utterly alone, and the money-drawer was there. He knew 
that the deficit would not be discovered until Saturday night, for 
the books of the establishment were squared weekly, and the 
money-receipts then compared with the sales. The temptation 
was too strong for him, and abstracting a couple of hundred dol- 
lars from the drawer when the evening set in, he went and paid 
the creditor. From the moment that the deed was done, his con- 
science began toupbraid him. How was he to replace the money ? 
And if not replaced, would it not on Saturday night be discovered, 
and ultimately he become disgraced ? It was too obvious to leave 
room for a single doubt, and he was piunged at once into a state 
of horror. That night he did not sleep a wink ; he was naturally 
noble and generous, and would shrink with horror from theft or 
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crime ; but the terrible pressure of debt made a lunatic of him, and 
he took the money when he did not know what he was doing.— 
Something must be done. He dared not ask his father for money, 
and yet he must—must plead on his knees for it, or he would be 
ruined forever. But he could not tell his father that he had stolen 
money, and that he needed the sum to replace it—never! Then 
there was the remaining three hundred dollars which was owing 
to other persons: how was he to pay that? He was resolved: 
hereafter he would never expend one cent foolishly, however strong 
the .temptation ; and for once, for this once, he would go to his 
mother and beg of her to get the sum for him. 

He stood before her; his face was pale and ghastly from want 
of sleep; his eyes were bloodshot from excitement, and his thin 
and emaciated body shook like the casement in the wind. 

“Sit down by the fire. Why! what is the matter ?” said his 
mother, going up to him and kissing him fondly, while the tears 
started into her eyes.. When she kissed him, he burst into a 
flood of tears; for proud and self-willed as he was, he could not 
stand so much kindness when he knew that his mother would 
start with horror if she knew all ! 

“My child, something is the matter with you—tell me all at 
once !” she said. 

“ My mother !” he replied, “ I—I—dare not !” 

“Dare not tell me! Child, you are foolish—dare not tell your 
mother! Why, what do you want? Perhaps you wish money : 
I dare say you have not enough to live comfortably.” 

“ Yes, that is it,” he replied, gladdened that his mother should 
think of the very subject he dared not mention. “Ido want some 
money and must have some.” 

“ Well, you shall have it,” she said: “how much ?” 

“ Five hundred dollars !” 

She turned pale at that, and said—“ You must have five hun- 
dred dollars—it is impossible! You know that whén I gave you 
that thousand dollars, I took all that was mine, and I have not a 
hundred dollars at my disposal. It cannot be !” 

“ But, mother, I tell you I must—must have it !” he replied. 

“But where will you get it ?” she asked. 

“You must get it from father, for it must be had.” 

“He will not pay it, my son: have you never considered that 
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your present extravagant life will sooner or later bring you into 
disgrace or even crime. You cannot have five hundred dollars !” 

Then the poor young man wept, for disgrace and ignominy were 
before him. He would rather die than let that mother of his know 
of his crime. She would lose her coffidence in him—she would 
forsake him. Ah! he did not know the depths of a mother’s love ! 
He did not know that a mothér never says of her child, “I loved 
him once !” 

At length he grew courageous ; he saw that if he did not expose 
himself to his mother now, in three days she would know of his 
deed, and might perhaps hear of his arrest for theft ! 

“ Mother !” he said, “it is an awful thing which I am going to 
tell you, but it is true: if Ido not have five hundred dollars before 
Saturday noon, I shall be imprisoned for theft !” 


To have seen her then, with her calm face all white as snow, and: 


her blue eyes strained with horror, would have melted any heart. 

“Do not look so! Do not act as if you despised me. Love me 
still, mother, love me still, or I am forever ruined! and, oh! if you 
will this once forgive me, I will never—never, before God I promise 
it, cause you to blush for any act of mine !” 

His mother was indeed horror-struck, to know that he was in 
such proximity to disgrace; was filled with astonishment when 
she knew that he had taken money from his employers to cancel 
debts foolishly incurred. He told her all; how that temptation 
had come in upon him unawares, and that in a moment when his 
brain was wild with excitement, he had done what he had. But 


her love did not cease ; she loved him better than ever, as she saw 


him so near ruin, and said— 

“TJ will not desert you, my poor boy. The money shall be yours. 
Come to-morrow and get it !” 

“ But how can you get it?” he asked. “I would rather perish 
than have my father know a syllable of this terrible sin of mine. 
How can you get the money without telling him ?” 

“] will try, I will plead as I never plead before,” she said, “ and 
will not tell him what I want the money for; but if the worst 
comes, then I must tell him, for he would sink his whole property 
before he would have the world know of your crime.” 

George left the house with a heart lighter than when he entered 


it, and proceeded at once to his employers’ store. 
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When the evening came, Mr. Demick returned home, and as he 
sipped his tea in the comfortable upper sitting-room, and. the fire 
brightly blazed in the grates, and the sound of the wild storm with- 
out came in upon his contentment, he thought with pleasure of his 
home and comforts. But still there were thoughts of George, and 
his conscience told him that he had used him with too great 
severity, and perhaps he might be guilty of the young man’s ruin 
through it. 

His wife, too, looked sad, sadder than he had ever known her 
before, and when the tea-service was cleared away and they were 
alone, he said— 

“ My wife, why are you so sad ?” 

The question recalled her to her duty, and the promise made to 
her son, so summing all her courage, she said — 

“T have one great favor to ask of you, and if you will only grant 
it, I promise you never to trouble you again with like applications.” 

“What is it ?” he asked. - 

“JT want five hundred dollars to-night ; and if you will give it 
to me, it is on this condition—that you are never to ask me why 
I wish it.” 

“ Why, it is strange that you wish to conceal your disposal of it 
from me !” 

“T know that it is strange ; but if you will only this once grant 
me my wish, I will never ask again. Oh! you have too much 
confidence in me, too much love for me, to refuse. You will let 
me have the money !” 

“T will let you have it—but it is strange that you will not tell 
me what you are going todo with it. Here isa check for the sum.” 

The tear of joy came into her eyes as she took the precious 
check and carefully put it in her purse. The next day George 
called, found his father absent, as he expected, and got the check 
from his mother’s hand. Then he cashed it at the broker’s, and 
went and paid all his debts. There were a little over two hun- 
dred dollars left; and thissum he must put into the money-drawer 
from which he had abstracted the like sum. Watching a favora- 
ble opportunity, he replaced it. ‘The Saturday night with its reck- 
onings came, and all was right, and he was saved ! 

He was saved! The vision of horror which had been staring 
at him ever since he*committed the theft, was gone, and sweet 
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sleep was his again. That Saturday night his pillow was as soft 
as if made of roses, and bright and beautiful dreams floeked in 
groups about the windows of his brain. He was another man. 
Seeing the awful proximity he had been in to utter ruin, he be- 
came thoroughly resolved that he would be economical, that he 
would starve before he again would run into debt. Temptation 
should have no chance at him. From that day he became care- 
ful, industrious and prudent. Soon his father made overtures to 
him, and he went back to his home, but preferred to stay where 
he was and learn the business of a mercantile life. Months went 
on, and his employers gave him the first situation in their estab- 
lishment. Years passed away, and they took him in as partner. 
He became very rich, and riches never contracted his heart. He 
was ever prudent, but also ever kind and humane. He married 
well, and his father had the satisfaction of seeing him respected 
and revered. 

One afternoon, when the old man was reclining on the sofa 
after dinner, with his now also aged wife at his side, she said to 
him— 

“Do you remember how once I asked you to give me five hun- 
dred dollars, and would not tell you what I wished to do with it ?” 

“ Yes—why ?” 

“If you will never say one word about it—never think of the 
matter after to-day, I will tell you. That five hundred dollars 
saved George from jail !” 

And she went on and told him all, and the old man wept tears 
of joy and sadness—sadness to think what might have sett : 
thinking of what was ! 





— ~~ 


LIGHT OF GOD. 


Ir the sun should say; I am the light of the world, all other 
bodies shining to you but by my aid, it would not be truer than 
that Christ is the light of God to us ; for though something might 
be seen of Him in his works, yet it would be as through a glass 
darkly ; it would be a night-vision, in which we could discover but 
the faintest outlines of objects to which there was no way of access, 
and concerning which, we might as well anew nothing as know 
so little. 


























TO THE FROST KING. 


BY CELIA. 


Tuov mighty monarch of the North, terrific is thy mien— 
Tremendous is thy icy mail, with scales of dazzling sheen; 
Thy helmet is the glittering top of Arctic’s loftiest peak, 

Its plume the fairest snow-wreath amid its caverns bleak ; 
Thy spear a sparkling crystal from the frigid Northern Sea, 
Thy shield a mighty glacier from the silent Ocean lea. 

Thy crown is of the Polar Stars—a glorious diadem— 

And frozen dew-drops bright and rare thy kingly mantle gem, 
Magnificent in regal pomp, upon thy iceberg throne 

Thou reign’st o’er all the Land of Snows, majestic and alone! 


And when the sad-eyed Autumn, with slow and measured tread, 
Her golden-tissued drapery o’er field and lea hath spread— 
Then, with a smile of grim delight, with whisper hoarse and low, 
Thou biddest from thy presence dread thy messengers to go, 

And far amid our forest pride in silence steal their way, 

To paint with stealthy pencil in the colors of decay, 

Each joyous, dancing leaf of green, and flower of beauteous hue, 
That sunbeams long have loved to cheer, and raindrops to bedew. 
And now what new magnificence expands upon the sight ! 

A gorgeous “pile of rainbows,” superbly, richly bright! 

A mass of sunset drapery of purple—crimson—gold— 

Our noble forest-sentinels most gloriously enfold ; 

And Nature in her splendid shroud and scarlet silence, seems 
Like a vision of far Araby, that Orient Land of Dreams! 


But thou, relentless Arbiter of ruin and decay, 

Terrific Spoiler! ruthless One! ambitious of thy sway, 
Thou callest Giant Boreas from the caverns of the North, 
Tremendous in his shaggy strength and rage to sally forth, 





And breathe upon each glowing leaf with withering breath and keen, 


And in derision scatter them, as dust, the trees between. 

Each flowret droops at his approach, and meekly bows its head, 
And yields its last sweet incense in tear-drops for the dead ; 

The grass is crisp and brown and sere beneath his blasting tread, 
And life and grace and loveliness from Nature now are fled. 


Rejoice not, mighty Conqueror! though proud thou be and strong, 
Thy majesty shall have an end, thy reign shall not be long,— 

For with the gentle breath of Spring a mightier than Thou 

Shall melt thy icy fetters, and sweetly to the brow 

Of Mother Earth bring smiles of joy, and buds and leaflets green, 


And sweet-eyed flowers and waving boughs shall once again be seen. 


And to thy Northern fastnesses, thine ancient mountain seat, 
With many a longing, lingering sigh, thou slowly shalt retreat ; 
And there within the Frozen Zone upon thine Iceberg Throne, 

Thou’lt reign o’er all the Land of Snows, majestic and alone! 
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THE DEBT REPAID, 


OR THE TWENTY-FIVE SOUS PIECE. 
PROM THE FRENCH OF RICHOMME. 


BY MRS. S. T. MARTYN. 


Tue sad reign of Louis Fifteenth, approached its close. ‘That 
splendid pageant of monarchy, formerly so imposing and glorious 
under Louis the Great, was now only a phantom. Despised by 
all Europe, hated by his own subjects, who sung his praises during 
his life, and after his death covered his statues with clay, the mis- 
erable king ended his days amid the shameful pleasures of the 
court of Versailles. Meanwhile the horizon was hourly growing 
darker ; already was heard in the distance, the low muttering of 
the gathering tempest which in a short time was to destroy a 
dynasty of ten centuries. But of what import were these frightful 
presages to the reckless prince who had chosen for his device the 
words—“After me, the deluge”? The whole body of the nobility, 
that class especially menaced by the storm, lived in the same 
security, parading in the midst of endless festivities, their joyous 
nonchalance, without understanding the murmurs of the people, or 
seeking to lay the threatening tempest. So rich and so powerful, 
what had they to fear, accustomed as they were from the cradle 
to abject submission or the part of the canaille? Ah, whoever 
would have said to those men so proud, those women so beautiful, 
that the people, the objects of their disdain, would in a little while 
tear from them their riches and their titles, that most of them 
would fall beneath the axe of the executioner, or perish in the 
miseries of exile, that a revolution, whose march they could not 
arrest, should change in an instant, the laws, the manners, the 
customs of France ; he who had predicted this, would have been 
greeted with a burst of inextinguishable laughter, or driven from 
society as a madman. ‘The awaking was only the more terrible. 

It was a morning of the month of May. ‘The bright sun seemed 
to smile on renovated nature—the birds twittered among the 
branches, and the plain decked with flowers, loaded with sweet 
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perfume the sportive zephyr. “All around was quiet and repose, 
hardly might one hear at a distance the monotonous rolling of 
carriages, or the hoarse cry of the driver urging his wearied horses. 
The stillness was broken only by the agitation of the leaves, the 
hum of bees flitting from flower to flower, and the low murmur of 
countless insects which form the invisible orchestra of nature. It 
was one of those brief moments in which life seems sweet to the 
poor as well as the rich—when the former forget their cares and 
labors, and the latter, their devouring ennui. 

A beautiful young lady, and an elegant cavalier were walking 
together under the deep shadow of the magnificent trees in one of 
the small parks which then surrounded Versailles. Their resem- 
blance to each other, spoke them brother and sister. With her 
long powdered hair in which some flowers were arranged, falling 
about her charming face and neck, the Duchess de Preval leaned 
on the arm of her brother, whom she was laughingly addressing, 
only stopping from time to time to threaten with the point of her 
parasol, a beautiful little lap-dog which played about her steps.— 
The young man wore the brilliant uniform of a lieutenant of the 
body guard; an expression of melancholy rendered more interest- 
ing his noble and manly countenance. 

“Heavens! my dear Frederic,” said the duchess—“you are then 
always the same—gloomy, absent, creating a thousand chimeras 
out of nothing, having no enjoyment in the present, and seeing in 
the future, only a long series of misfortunes. What signifies this 
absurdity? You are young, rich, of one of the noblest families of 
France ; they are pleased to call you one of the most charming 
cavaliers of the court, and the king who loves us, has promised, on 
the day of your marriage, to give you the brevet of a captain of 
the guards—what would you have more ?” 

“ Nothing, my sister, and certes, thanks to the goodness of the 
king, I have nothing of which to complain. Believe me it is only 
because I comprehend so clearly my present happiness, that I am 
melancholy from the fear of losing it.” 

“ Well then, since you confess yourself happy, who can dream 
of disturbing this happiness, if not yourself ?” 

“Tt is because I foresee in the future” 

“ Ah, there we have it! Have I not said to you a thousand 
times, Frederic, that your constant reading of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
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Diderot, and all their fables written for fools and by fools, has 
turned your head? You are dreaming about equality, the happi- 
ness of the people, the destruction of prejudice, and I know not 
what else. I never could comprehend the jargon of those gentle- 
men. Ought you, a nobleman, to have any thing in common with 
such as these? It is to-day a mania among young men to wish 
to reason on every subject, and to sport. the reputation of being 
great thinkers. You will gain only ridicule,I warn you. His 
Majesty, (and he is right in this,) detests that class of men who 
are termed philosophers. It is only a few days since, that the king 
demanded of the young duke who has just arrived from England, 
what he had been doing in that country. “Sire,” said he—“I 
have been learning tothink.” “Of horses?” enquired his Majesty 
as he passed out, shrugging his shoulders. “In fact it is wonderful 
to see gentlemen encouraging those miserable wretches who attack 
nobility and royalty, and making common cause with them.” 

“'They are much in fault, my sister, and betray their obligations 
as gentlemen. But for myself, I count myself among the number 
of those good servants of monarchy, who foreseeing the evils which 
menace it, prepare themselves to defend it with their lives. Do 
you smile? The danger is not the less real, believe me. A sullen 
discontent reigns throughout the lower classes, the writers, whose 
talent and power none can deny, attack, not royalty and nobility, 
but the fatal prejudices and abuses of the times—instead of giving 
heed to their just censures, they are thrown into the Bastile—but 
their eloquent words have only the more influence over the people, 
while audacious pamphleteers inflame the bad passions of the mul- 
titude. All is calm outwardly, but every where are visible, signs 
of the coming whirlwind. Would to God, I were deceiving myself, 
but I see in the future only images of horror. The people—oh, 
my sister, how terrible is the blind fury of the people !” 

“ Oh—M. de C. the lieutenant of police will know how to bring 
them to reason—but a truce to these follies. It isthe hour for you 
to appear at Versailles in the presence of his Majesty. Adieu, dear 
Frederic, do lay aside that sombre and mysterious manner. The 
king wishes to see around him only bright and laughing faces. 
Adieu, until we meet this evening at the court ball.” 

The duchess continued her promenade, following with her eyes 
her young brother who walked rapidly away. “The madman!” - 
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she exclaimed—*“ those abominable philosophers have spoiled him !” 
Then to drive away the grave thoughts, and sad prophecies which 
presented themselves, she began to think over the last minuet 
she had danced with the Count d’Artois, or the last headdress 
of Mademoiselle Bertin, the celebrated modiste of Madame la 
Dauphine. Presently she reached the end of a magnificent ter- 
race from which was seen the forest of Ville d’Avray, and was 
gazing on the enchanting panorama, when the gambols of her 
little dog roused her from her reverie. Looking back, she saw 
near her, two young children playing upon the ground. They 
were two beautiful creatures, the one a girl of twelve years, of a 
figure full of gentleness and grace, the other, a boy of six or seven, 
occupied in busily gathering sticks and throwing them into a basket. 

The duchess looked smilingly at the children, and then ap- 
proached them. 'The young girl stood up, blushing like the wild 
rose, the little boy remained seated on the grass, with his large 
blue eyes fixed on the lady, and on the little dog which sported 
about her. ; 

“ Oh, the charming child !” exclaimed the duchess, patting the 
cheek of the little peasant, “what do they call you, ma mignonne ?” 

“Genevieve, my lady, and this is my brother. We are the 
children of Nicholas Larcher, who lives at the end of the park.” 

“ Larcher !” interrupted Madame de Preval—is fot that the poor 
peasant whose harvest was al] destroyed by the hail, the last year ?” 

“Yes, my lady. Oh, we have been very miserable since that 
time.” 

“In fact, it seems to me that my steward has said something to 
me about it, but I had forgotten it altogether. But your father 
may depend on me, little one.” 

The duchess turned away, when from one of those heart im- 
pulses which often take possession of the young, the child threw 
herself at her feet and exclaimed— 

“Oh, madame, do not forget us. You who are so rich, come to 
the assistance of my poor father. Since his misfortune, he has 
been many times to the chateau, but the steward told him he 
could do nothing without your orders, since we were not your ten- 
ants. In the name of the Holy Virgin, and Saint Genevieve, who 
is my patron saint, be as good as you are beautiful. Ah, if you 
knew the misery of my poor father! If he does not pay to the 
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proprietor what he owes him, he will be driven from his house. 
Our mother is long sick ; my little brother is not old enough to 
labor, the eldest has enrolled himself among the French Guards 
for bread, and I, what can I do at present ?” 

And the poor child bathed with her tears, the robe of Madame 
de Preval, while her brother, understanding nothing of the scene, 
wept and laughed together. 

The duchess was moved by this pathetic appeal. . She extended 
her hand to Genevieve, and gently kissed her forehead. Then 
she drew from her pocket a purse richly embroidered. 

“JT will give immediate orders to my steward,” she said, “ that 
your father shall have no farther trouble of this kind, Meanwhile, 
carry to your mother the contents of this purse, it will suffice for 
your immediate necessities.” 

Madame de Preval then emptied the purse into the apron of 
Genevieve. In the midst of golden crowns, and double louis, ap- 
peared a little piece of twenty-five sous, ashamed to find itself in 
such grand company. The duchess took it, and turning to the 
young girl, “Take it,” she said, “this piece belongs to you. It 
will procure for you something against the approaching fair of 
Versailles.” 

“T will keep it forever, Madame,” exclaimed Genevieve, casting 
on the duchess an indescribable look of happiness and gratitude. 
“Tt will constantly recall to my mind my dear benefactress, and 
if ever the poor daughter of Nicholas Larcher should in her turn”— 

She stopped confused and blushing at her own imaginings. The 
duchess embraced her smiling, and resumed her way to the cha- 
teau, happy in having performed a good action. That same even- 
ing was the court ball, and never had Madame de Preval appeared 
so beautiful. 


* * * * * * * * * ” * 


No more balls, no more fetes, no more joyous festivals! The 
storm has burst, the time of vengeance has come. ‘Terror reigns 
every where in France ; every where scaffolds are erected, every 
where the nobles are pursued like wild beasts, their titles abolished, 
and their goods confiscated in the name of the nation. The peo- 
ple, so despised by the higher’ classes, have avenged themselves 
cruelly, and those of their former masters, who are not the victims 
of the guillotine, find safety only in hopeless exile. But what 
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labor, what stratagems, what devices are necessary to enable one 
to reach the frontier, to escape research and denunciation? Woe 
to him who is declared suspected—his sentence is already pro- 
nounced. 

An immense crowd had assembled in the Rue-Servandoni, one 
of the most quiet and retired streets of the capital. Pikemen and 
National Guards encompassed the house No. 21, where Condorcet, 
the illustrious Girondist, had sought a refuge. The agitation of 
the crowd, and the number of sansculottes, showed that at this 
moment an important arrest was taking place. A thousand con- 
fused cries were heard among the crowd. 

“Tt is one of the old nobility, an ancient duchess.” 

“ Ah, truly !” 

“Tt is said that she is an emissary of Pitt and Cobourg.” 

' “Tt is a friend of the duchess de Polignac, a heartless—her bro- 
ther fired upon the people on the tenth of August, but his reckon- 
ing is paid. It is now the turn of the sister.” 

“ Caira! caira! to the lantern with the aristocrats !” 

Suddenly the mob was driven back by the National Guards, and 
a female was seen coming out of the house, still young, whose 
countenance, in spite of privations and sorrow, preserved traces of 
remarkable beauty. 'Two commissaries with scarfs, supported her, 
and carried, rather than led her to a fiacre which waited at the 
entrance of the Rue Ferou. At the sight of this unfortunate, the 
cries of the hideous creatures known under the name of ¢ricoteuses, 
were redoubled. But the general attention was attracted by an 
unforeseen event. A cry of despair issued from the crowd, and a 
woman, who from her clothing seemed to belong to the better 
class of citizens, fell senseless in the midst of the mob. 

“It is the beautiful silk-woman of the Rue de Tournon,” was 
exclaimed on all sides. 

And while all possible attentions were bestowed on the silk- 
woman, the former duchess was conveyed under a strong escort to 
the prison de la Force. 

There is no awaking more horrible than that of the prisoner.— 
When on the morrow, the unfortunate duchess de Preval, (for it 
was she,) opened her eyes, and perceived the bars of iron which 
garnished the window of her cell, the events of the preceding even- 
ing, the past and the present, all returned to her mind with a fright- 
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ful distinctness. Then she recalled those happy days, alas! too 
soon! and the fetes of Versailles, of which she was one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments, and those walks in the park with her beloved 
brother. These were now only vanishing memories. Of all she 
had loved, nothing was left to her. Royalty abolished, her brother 
massacred in the taking of Versailles, her husband dead upon the 
scaffold, her family proscribed, and herself, escaping death only 
through the devotion of a valet, afterwards denounced by a villain, 
her former steward, now thrown into prison to await death—such 
were the sad thoughts which attended the waking of Madame de 
Preval. After prayer, she rose calmer, and almost cheerful—she 
had commended her soul toGod. 'The sun shone brightly through 
the grates, in the crevices of the stone window sill, some blades of 
grass were springing up, and one little flower was opening in the 
morning béam. 

“It is not destined to live long,” said the prisoner with a melan- 
choly smile, “ but I, I shall vanish from earth before the flower.” 

A noise of locks and keys aroused her from her reverie. The 
keeper entered. * 

“Citizen Preval, 1 come to aunounce to you the visit of the 
citizen Larcher.” 

The man thus named, drest after the manner of the rich citizens 
of that day, was a man of good countenance and martial appear- 
ance, whose features expressed frankness and probity. When the 
turnkeys had retired, he approached the duchess, and saluting her 
respectfully, said, in an under tone— 

“T have not the honor of being known to you, Madame, but 
two words will suffice. You have undoubtedly forgotten, (so many 
events have since taken place !) the day when in walking on the 
terrace of the chateau de Preval, you chanced to meet a young 
girl, whose father implored your assistance. You were not insen- 
sible to the prayers of a wretched family, and thanks to your bene- 
ficence, Nicholas Larcher preserved the inheritance of his fathers, 
his fortune increased from day to day, and he was enabled honor- 
ably to establish his children. One of his sons, Madame, who was 
obliged by poverty to enter the National Guards, is before you, he ° 
comes to save the benefactress of his family.” 

The duchess was about to speak— 

“ Silence !” exclaimed young Larcher, “ not one word, spies are 
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about us, and time presses. Yesterday, at the moment of your 
arrest, my sister Genevieve saw and recognized you, she immedi- 
ately informed me of the event, and we have been employing all 
our resources to save you from the fate by which you are menaced. 
The reputation for patriotism enjoyed by my family, and my own 
position as member of the committee of safety for my district, in- 
spire me with hope that all is not lost. Farewell for the present.” 

Two days after—days which to the poor prisoner were ages of 
anguish and torture, the jailor came to announce to her, that in 
virtue of very powerful protection, she was enlarged, that is to say, 
restored to liberty. ‘The brave Larcher waited for her at the door 
of the prison, with a fiacre which conveyed them to the Rue de 
Tournon. Madame de Preval, escaped from death as by miracle, 
believed herself in a blissful dream ; she trembled with terror when 
the carriage stopped, and followed mechanically her conductor,who 
led her into a back room of a silk warehouse. Hardly had she 
entered the apartment, when she fainted from the excess of her 
emotions. On coming to herself, she saw a woman of rare beauty 
kneeling at her feet, and shedding tears of joy. 

“Oh, my benefactress,” she exclaimed, “who could have fore- 
seen that one day the poor Genevieve would be useful to you ? 
Never has your remembrance quitted me. I believed you ina 
foreign country, sheltered from all danger. Imagine then my 
fright and sorrow, when I recognized in the prisoner of the Rue 
Servandoni, the duchess de Preval. Happily, the credit of my bro- 
ther, has been sufficient to save you from the hands of the execu- 
tioner. But you cannot without danger, remain longer in France. 
Here are regular passports for you, and in a few moments, a car- 
riage will come to take you to the frontiers of Germany.” 

The duchess, bathed in tears, could not pronounce a single word. 
She threw herself into the arms of the beautiful silk-woman, who 
embracing her tenderly, left her for a moment, and then returned, 
holding a small leather sack. 

“ Madame,” she said, “ your resources are undoubtedly exhaust- 
ed, and without money, you cannot undertake so long a journey. 
This bag is at your command; do not refuse it, I entreat you.— 
These are my own savings, and they are a small return for the 
gold so generously bestowed by you, in happier days. I have 
still one more favor to beg—it is that you will permit me to with- 
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draw from the sack this little piece of money ; it is a memento of 
your goodness, and I wish to transmit it to my children, as an 
eternal witness of your benefits, and our gratitude.” So saying, 
Genevieve held up the piece of twenty-five sous, given her by the 
duchess on the terrace of the chateau. 

An hour afterward, Madame de Preval was on her way to Ger- 
many, where she remained until peace was again restored to her 
distracted country. 





SONNET. 
ELIJAH ON MOUNT HOREB. 
BY MRS. 8S. T. MARTYN. 


On Horeb’s frowning top, the prophet stood, 

While round him raged the whirlwind in its wrath, 
Shivering whole forests in its kingly path : 

But mid the howling winds, no voice of God 

Fell on his waiting earthen from the cloud, 

Flashed the red lightning’s glare ; and while a shroud 
Funereal, veiled the sky—those tongues of flame 
Played round his head, and yet the one, dread, Name, 

Was still unspoken ; not in storm or wind, 


Or rocking earthquake, comes that thrilling voice, 
Which, in the Sabbath stillness of the mind, 

Bids the imprisoned soul once more rejoice ; 
Piercing the shades of error’s starless night 
With Love’s divine decree—“ Let there again be light !” 


MUSIC. 


** Music, the tender child of rudest times, 

The gentle native of all lands and climes; 
Who hymns alike man’s cradle and his grave, 
Lulls the low cot, or peals along the wave ; 
Cheers the poor peasant, who his native hills 
With wild My rolean echoes sweetly fills ; 
Inspires the Indian’s low, monotonous chant, 
Weaves skilful melodies for luxury’s haunt; 
And still, through all these changes lives the same, 
Spirit without a home, without a name, 
Coming where all is discord, strife and sin, 

To prove some innate harmony within 

Our listening souls; and lull the heaving breast 
With the dim vision of an unknown rest,” 























THE FADED FLOWER. 
BY J. A. P. 


Far towards the western sky, where the red man roams in un- 
civilized freedom, there stood a rude cottage, on the banks of the 

Walla Walla. It was situated amid one of nature’s most lovely 

and picturesque landscapes. A beautiful peninsula was formed by 

two branches of the river, which extended as far as the eye could 

reach, and whose banks were gracefully bordered with trees, which 

added a pleasing variety to the scenery. 

On the east, a short distance from the cottage, there was a 
range of small hills, covered with bunch grass: and beyond these, 
the Blue Mountains lifted their towering heads to heaven. In 
another direction, far in the distance, extended plains were spread 
beneath the broad canopy of heaven, walled up by lofty mountains 
tothe sky. Silence seemed brooding over this lovely solitude, like 
the broad wings of night—occasionally disturbed by the heavy 
tramp of the buffalo, the chase of wild animals, followed by the 
Indian hunter and his well trained steed. 

Here stood the first rude habitation of the first white family, 
located within the wild regions of Oregon. ‘The upright part of 
the building, was a story and a half high, facing the east, thirty 
by thirty-six feet in dimensions, with a small addition on the west. 
The walls were made of split logs fitted into grooved posts, and 
the spaces filled with mud. The roof was made of poles, first 
covered with straw, then with five or six inches of mud. The 
chimney and fire-place were of the same materials. 

It was here, that Alice Whitman first looked into the face of her 
mother and smiled. She was the first purely white child, born 
west of the Mountains, and the Indians looked with pleasure and 
surprise upon the little stranger, and gave her the name of the 
“Cayuse girl.” The news of her birth was communicated to 
three different tribes, and many were the calls she received from 
distinguished individuals of different nations. Indian mothers 
gazed upon her with astonishment as she lay in her mother’s arms, 
and wondered why she was not submitted to the *“tecosh,” to 
enure her to hardships and to the “cabouse” to improve her beauty. 
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But Alice, with her sweet blue eye, dark auburn hair, and noble 
brow, was already beautiful in the eyes of her fond parents. 

Sweetly the days of her infancy passed away, cradled in the 
arms of a fond mother, and caressed by an affectionate and kind 
hearted father. She was her mother’s constant companion, while 
visiting the sick, and although she could render no assistance in 
labor, yet her enquiring eye would seem to scan the dark faces of 
the suffering ones, and then her sweet face would be lifted to her 
mother’s, with an eloquent smile upon her bright lips. While her 
mother was engaged in teaching the Indian children, she would 
sit in her little chair, with her book, and interest herself in listen- 
ing, and repeating their lessons after them, and join with them in 
singing with great delight. 

Two years passed away, and little Alice was rapidly learning to 
read. She was very sprightly and active, and interested herself in 
all her mother’s affairs. She was rapidly learning the Indian lan- 
guage, and could sing several of their hymns very sweetly. Like 
an unfolding rosebud, she was daily developing some new beauty, 
and by her artless innocence and happy disposition, fast twining 
herself around the hearts of her parents. But God saw fit to re- 
move this little one to himself in a sudden and unexpected manner. 
In a letter to her parents, the bereaved mother thus describes the 
death of her precious and only child, which occurred in July, 1839. 
She says: “I wish I could describe to you, her bright and anima- 
ted appearance, on Sabbath morning, the day of her death. She 
had always slept with me until just a week before her death. On 
that night, she proposed of her own accord, to sleep on a mat, on 
the floor. This request troubléd me, for I never could persuade 
her to sleep away from me before, not even in her father’s arms, 
and I could not divest myself of the thought that she was laid 
away for the grave. As the weather was very warm, and she 
earnestly desired it, I permitted her to sleep all night on the floor, 
but slept very little myself. Ever after this, I made a bed by the 
side of mine, where I could lay my hand on her if she waked.— 
When I would take her into the bed with me, she would lie a little 
while, and then wish to go back again. Thus she gradually went 
out of my arms into the grave, so that I should not feel it as 
severely as if torn from them at once. Sabbath morning, as she 
lay sleeping I kissed her, and she immediately awoke, and putting 
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her arms around my neck, kissed me several times in a very affec- 
tionate manner. I then told her I would get some water to bathe 
her, which was my usual. custom, and went out. While I was 
gone, I heard her calling to me, and her father who was sitting in 
the room, said she appeared to be reasoning with me, and trying 
to persuade me that it was not best to be washed. Her manner 
of talking, and objecting to be washed, was so unusual, that I did 
not know how to understand it. I did not however yield to her 
wish, but put her into the bathing tub, and washed her. She 
mildly submitted, but there was something so plaintive in her 
entreaties with me, that I have since deeply regretted that I did 
not listen to her. Her appearance at family worship was deeply 
interesting. She has been in the habit for some time of selecting 
the hymn she wished to have sung. That morning her choice 
was, ‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’ Oh! that you could have heard 
with what animation she sung, and how her sweet voice soared 
above ours. When we had completed the first verse, she rose out 
of her little chair, and said—‘ Mama, should my tears forever 
flow? as if to remind me which verse came next. When we 
commenced, she sat down and sung as usual. 

“ We had worship with the Indians about noon, and there being 
but four or five, here, as the camp had left a week previous, we 
held the service in our own house. Her appearance during worship 
was very solemn and attentive. At the close, husband gave out 
the same hymn as at family worship. She united, in a clear and 
distinct manner, such as we had never before witnessed, and shall 
never forget, and with such ecstacy, as almost to raise her out of 
her little chair. It seemed asif her spirit sung. And doubtless it 
did—for what words could have been more appropriate than these : 


‘ While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyes are closed in death— 
When I rise to worlds unknown, ¢ 
And behold thee on thy throne, 

Rock of ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.’ 


Little did we think that breath was so fleeting, or those sparkling 
eyes would so soon be closed in death; that her spirit was even 
then on the wing to rise to worlds unknown, to behold on his 
eternal throne, him who once said, ‘I will be a God to thee and 
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to thy seed after thee.” This was the last time we heard her sing. 
After this, she walked in the garden with her father, and when 
they returned, continued without, amusing herself before the door. 
In the mean time I had given orders to Margaret, to prepare the 
table for an early supper. ‘The moment lL ceased to hear her voice, 
I sent Margaret out to see where she was. Feeling sure she had 
found her, and had taken her to the garden to procure vegetables 
for our meals, I continued to read a book in which I was deeply 
interested. Very soon, Mungo, an Indian who went out when 
Margaret did, came in and said there were two cups in the river. 
This alarmed us, and the enquiry immediately arose—“ How came 
they there?” Mungo replied—* I suppose Alice put them there.” 
I looked out in the garden, to see if she was with Margaret, hus- 
band at the same time going to the river. I went out on the other 
side of the house, and enquired for her, but no one had seen her. 
I was then quite certain where she was. By the time I had reach- 
ed the river’s brink, it flashed across my mind, like a dream, that 
while reading I had a glimpse of her entering the house, and see- 
ing the table set for tea, she exclaimed with her usual animation, 
‘Mama, supper is almost ready, let Alice get some water’—went 
up to the table, took two cups from it, and disappeared. Like a 
shadow this passed through my mind, and left no impression.— 
Strange as it seemed to myself, I did not recollect it till I had 
reached the place, where she had fallen.” 

After a long and anxious search, the dear child was found by 
an Indian, but only to be pressed to the agonized hearts of her 
parents, a lifeless corpse. All efforts to restore animation were in 
vain. The voice of angels had called her home to God, and her 
parents with submission but deep sorrow, replied — It is the Lord.” 
Mournfully, but calmly, that mother dressed her sweet child, and 
laid her away for the grave. They buried her by the side of the 
river, and Indian children chanted a mournful requiem on the 
departure of their little white friend. Although her grave was in 
sight of the door, yet her mother never looked there. for her lost 
darling. “I look above,” she says, “with unspeakable joy, and 
contemplate her as enjoying the full delights of that bright world, 
where her happiness is perfect and where she does not need as 
formerly, the presence of her parents to make her happy. 

Alice, thou wert sent like a sweet bird from heaven to thrill the 
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hearts of fund parents with thy songs of sweetest melody. Gentle 
as a dove, thy soft blue eye, and fair young face, spoke deep and 
holy thoughts to the soul, while thou didst stand among the tribes 
of our western land, and sing to them of the Great Spirit, then 
plumed thy pinions for the spirit land. The dark wave of the 
Walla Walla drank thy young life, and thou wert borne on the 
light winged zephyr back to thy native heaven. Mourning parents 
sought thee sorrowing, folded thy lifeless form to desolate hearts, 
then laid thee silently away on the banks of that lovely river.— 
Rest thee, darling. But no—Heaven sends thee back, clad in the 
drapery of an angel, to be the guardian of thy parents. Danger 
is around them. Christian savages watch their footsteps, and seek 
their life. Thy father falls beneath the tomahawk of his red friend. 
Thy mother kneels in agony beside his mangled form, and prays 
for her murderers. How like a dove didst thou nestle upon the 
heart of that dying one, and whisper words of consolation to that 
fainting mother’s heart. But hark!—deadly weapons are again 
raised. Oh God! she too lies pierced with many wounds. But 
what sweet voice was that—“ Mother, come home”! Thy light 
wing fanned those parted lips, till death stilled the throbbing of 
that heart, then heavenward was thy flight. 

Now rest thee, darling Alice !—rest, sweet spirit, for thy father 
and thy mother have-“ come home.” 


*The tecosh is a board or a kind of cradle, to which every infant-is tightly 
bandaged soon after birth—where they remain, night and day, till they arrive at 
a certain age, when they are permitted the use of their limbs. The cabouse is a 
kind of machine fitted for the purpose of flattening the head. It is a cruel prac- 
tice, but female infants only are now submitted to the painful operation among 
those tribes. They think it improves their beauty, and renders them more pleas- 
ing to men. 


LPP 


CHARITABLE JUDGING. 





A charitable judgment of others indicates as much greatness of 
mind as goodness of heart ; for to be really charitable, we must be 
reasonably so; we must know why we are so; thus a right exer- 
cise of charity calls for a knowledge of ourselves and others, tem- 
pered with an appreciation of all the influences affecting human 


character and conduct. 
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WHISPER TO A BRIDE. 


Unner this attractive title, a charming little volume has just been published 
by Parsons & Co., Hartford, from the pen of Mrs. L, H. Sigourney, the friend 
and ornament of her sex. It is written in that tender and poetic prose which 
thrills the heart like the tones of an Eolian harp, and its sweet and holy lessons 
are so skilfully impressed, that it seems hardly possible for any one to read the 
work without becoming wiser and better for the perusal. The “Whisper to a 
Bride” is accompanied in its advent, by another volume, entitled “ Poems for the 
Sea,” by the same author. We wish the friends of the seaman would_place a 
copy of this admirable little work in the forecastle of every vessel that leaves 
our ports. Female influence, the most purifying and ennobling of all human 
influences when rightly directed, would thus accompany the sailor over the 
pathless ocean, and while reading these beautiful poems, home, with all its 
blessed memories, would be present with him, to guard him from temptation 
and lead his feet in the way of peace. 

We give below, a short extract from the “ Whisper to a Bride,” though where 
all is full of interest, we have found it difficult to make a selection within the 
limits allowed us, which shall do justice to the style and spirit of the volume. 
We advise all our young readers to purchase and read for themselves, 


WHITHER? 


“ Trustine One, whither wilt thou follow thy beloved? From the nest where 
thou wert reared ? from the hearth-stone, where thy first affections grew ‘!—to take 
thy place at his board, and to. beautify a new home, with the love that never dies ? 

ither To a dwelling among strangers ’—where eyes that never met thee, 
shall gaze curiously upon thee? or forms that thou hast never seen, pass thee 
unnoticed by? For his sake wilt thou twine the tendrils of friendship around 
untried props, and wait in the patience of hope for the buddings of sympathy ? 

But whither wilt thou follow thy beloved? Over the rugged mountains ’—to 
the fresh green West?—to the far stretching prairie?—to the sultry southern 
skies ’—to the margin of the great Lakes?—to the village creeping from the 
heart of the forest {—or the thronged city, whose roofs shut out the blue sky ? 

Whither ?—Over the Ocean *—upon the crested billow ? where seas and skies 
mingle in misty line—and at the trump of hoarse winds, the terrible waves come 
forth to their tempestuous play ? 

Whither ’—To foreign lands ?—to the islands of the sea —to the people of 
a strange language *—whose words are to thine ear a confusion of unmeaning 
sounds? and in whose heart are no memories of those whom thou hast loved 
from infancy ? 

Whither ?—Among the heathen, who know not God ?—to bear to their down- 
east souls the melody of the Gospel? and to tell their untaught babes of Him, 
who said, ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me? 

And the bride-heart, strong in its holy love, answered, ‘Whither he goeth, I 
will go,—where he lodgeth will I lodge,—his people shall be my people,—and his 
God my God. 

Where he dieth will I die, and there will I be buried: The Lord do so to me, 
and more also,—if aught but Death part him and me.’” 
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OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN. 


acsdng, 3 examined, with some care, The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. S. T. 
Martyn, [ take pleasure in expressing my confidence in its decidedly moral influence, 
and its adaptation tado po in the family.—I hope that its real merits, as a valu- 
able substitute for some of the light and frivolous fashionable Magazines, together 
with its astonishingly low price, may procure for it an extensive circulation. 
HENRY M. DEXTER 
April 22, 1848, Pastor of Franklin-St. Cong. Church, Manchester, N. H. 


We cordially unite with Rev. Mr. Dexter in the above expressed opinion and 


hope. THOMAS O. LINCOLN, 


Pastor First Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 
DANIEL P. CILLEY, 
Pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 

The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. 8. T. Martyn, is the periodical which most 
deserves the liberal patronage of a Christian community.—It exhibits, in an attrac- 
tive form, the simplicity and the power of truth, moral and religious. It asserts, 
and maintains with dignity, the proper influence of woman. It is admirably adapted 
to improve and elevate the mind and heart. And it is destined to be read with 
eagel interest by thousands who have not yet learned the fact that such a work 
exists. LUCIUS C. MATLACK. 

Nashville, June 22, 1848, 

The subscriber is happy in being able to say that the pledge of his first endorse- 
ment to the Ladies’ Wreath has been fully redeemed by its worthy and indefatiga- 
ble Editress—and, after two years acquaintance with this agreeable and useful 
a takes pleasure in making a renewed expression of his high sense of its 

iterary and moral excellence, and of the happy influencevit is adapted to exert 
upon the taste and manners of our reading public. 

Brooklyn, May 19th, 1848. D. C. LANSING, D. D. 

I have examined The Ladies’ Wreath, published in New-York, and edited by 
Mrs. S. T. Martyn, with some degree of attention, and am happy to say that it is 
the best periodical with which I am acquainted. Its literary merit, the neatness 
and elegance of its execution, and above all its religious tone, are worthy of high 
commendation, and justiy entitle it to the patronage of all the true friends of sci- 
ence and virtue. JAMES W. CROSS. 

West Boylston, June 21st, 1848. 

From a cursory examination of the Ladies’ Wreath, a periodical edited by Mrs. 
S. T. Martyn, I am of opinion that it is a work of decided merit, and will prove a 
highly acceptable and useful visitant in the families to which it may find access. 
The articles are generally written with excellent taste, and adapted to subscrve 











alike the culture of the mind and the heart. WM. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 
Albany, Sept. 1847. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church. 
We concur in the above opinion of Dr. Sprague. WM. ADAMS, D. D. 


Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
ASA D. SMITH, 
New- York, March 30, 1848, Pastor of the ee Pres. Church. 


W. ANDREWS, 
Troy, March 30, 1848. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church, 


I have examined with some attention the first volume of the Ladies’ Wreath, 
and, so far as a cursory perusal will enable me to judge of the merits of the work, 
I am prepared to give it my hearty approval. The matter is composed with spirit 
and taste, and the embellishments are in the best style of the art. The moral tone 
of the work is elevated, while the themes are fascinating, and the style of composi- 
tion, pleasing. I have no doubt, but Mrs. Martyn, the gifted editress, and her 
talented correspondents, will continue to render the Wreath worthy of a place in 
all the families in the land. GEO. PECK, D. D. 

New- York, March 30, 1848. Editor Meth. Quarterly Review. 

I am happy to state, that an acquaintance with the Ladies’ Wreath from its com- 
mencement, enables me to express an opinion highly commendatory of its spir.t 
and design. It is conducted with marked ability, and is eminently adapted to exert 
a salutary influence both upon the intellect and the heart. S.D. BURCHARD, 

New- York, March 30, 1847. ——oo Pastor of 13th St. Pres. Chureb. 

1 have paid some attention to a periodical work, under the title of “The Ladies’ 
Wreath.” Iam happy to commend it as a publication written with taste, and 
possessing a devided religious tendency. G. SPRING, D. D. 
New- York, March 30, 1848. Pastor of Brick Pres, Church. 



























THE LADIES WREATH. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 5th VOLUME. 


Tue Firru Votume of this popular Magazine will be commenced on the first of 
May, with new attractions of unrivalled beauty and elegance. The Number will be 
ready for mailing and for Agents, by the 20th of March. 

The Proprietors of the Wreath, in coming before the public with a new Prospectus, 
would respectfully solicit attention to the original design of their Magazine, and the 
manner in which they have prosecuted that design. Deeply impressed with the delete- 
rious influence of much of the so called “polite literature” of the day—nearly all the 
most popular magazines containing articles fitted only to weaken the intellect, pervert 
the affections, and corrupt the imagination; and by the ineuleation of false sentiment, 
sapping the foundation of public morals,—we felt that there was a demand for a Maga- 
zine of an entirely different character. We have aimed,as stated in our original Pros- 
pectus, to give our fair country women, and introduce into the family circle, a Magazine 
containing a pure, elevated, Christian literature—a work which should exert an enno- 
bling influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain the great principles, industrious 
habits, and moral sentiments, which lie at the foundation of our republican liberties and 
free institutions. 

Whether we have been true to our purpose and successfully prosecuted our design, 
we leave to the readers of the four Volumes which we have published to judge. If we 
have published a line which can exert a bad influence upon any mind, we would blot it 
out with our tears. We intend to make the Firra Votume the best and most beautiful 
we have yet published. It will be printed on new type, procured expressly for this 
work, and on fine white paper. 

OUR EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Each Number will contain at least one fine Steel Engraving—Mezzotint or line, and 
a beautiful Lithographic Colored Plate. We have employed several of the best artists 
in the land to execute our engravings—and we pledge our readers that they shall be 
equal at least to those of any of the Torre Dottar Magazines. The May Number will 
contain a splendid illustrated Title-page, and a brilliant Mezzotint Engraving of 
Tecumseh and Gen. Harrison in Council. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

The literary department will remain under the control of its present able Editor— 
Mrs. S: T: Martyn, a lady of rare talents, fine taste, and extensive literary acquire- 
ments, and a high moral aim, which eminently qualify her for her responsible duties.— 
Mrs. Martyn will be sustained by a list of Contributors, not excelled by any periodical 
in the country. Many of them are among our most able and popular writers: We give 
the names of a part, not having room for all : 

MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, MRS, A. B. HYDE, DAVID M. STONE, ESQ. 

“ ANN 8. STEPHENS, HON. STACY G. POTTS, REV. CARLOS SMITH, 

“ E. C. KINNEY, T. S. ARTHUR, ESQ. “ CLEMENT E. BABB, 

“ M. N. MEIGS(McDonald) | HON. E. LEWIS, GEO. 8 BURLEIGH, ESQ. 

“« ¥. L. SMITH, PROF. J. ALDEN, D.D. G. F. SECCHI DE CASALI, E8Q. 

MISS CAROLINE MAY, WM. H. BURLEIGH, ESQ. REV. N. A. KEYES, 

MRS. J. H. L. CAMPBELL, REV. WM. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. | ASAHEL ABBOTT, ESQ. 

8. M. CLARKE, ABRAHAM COLES, M. D. G. F. ROOT, ESQ. 
“ H. L. GARDNER, REV. S. D. BURCHARD, R. 8. BARNES, ESQ. 
“ R. BAIRD, D. D. J. S. C. ABBOTT. 

MUSIC—Our Musical Department is superior to any Magazine in the Jand: Our 
pages will still be enriched by original pieces from the ablest composers: Among 
them are the following distinguished authors and teachers: 

ASAHEL ABBOTT, | GEO. F. ROOT, | CHARLES L. BARNES, | GEO. W. CLARK: 


PORTRAITS or American Lapres.—We shall continue giving original Portraits of 

distinguished American Ladies, and we may publish a few of eminent American gentlemen. 
TERMS. 

The subscription price of the Laprzs’ Wreatu is ONE DOLLAR A YEAR—invariably in advance. 

Best Terms to Clubs.—We offer to Clubs the following low terms, which are very near the cost :— 
Four copies for one year, to be sent to one address, $3.00—Eight do. do. $6.00—Fourteen do. do. $10.00—Twenty 
do. do $14.00. Any person wishing to get up a Club, will be supplied with a Specimen Number, by writing 
for it. and paying the postage. 

Post Towns—A Lisexat Orrer.—The Post Town sending us the largest number of mail Subscribers 
for the Fifth Volume prior to the first of Sept. next, with the advance payment, will be entitled gratis to the 
same nvraber of the Wreath for the next year—the Sixth Volume MARTYN & MILLER, 

Publishers and Proprietors, 143 Nassau- Street, N. Y. 
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THE DAHLIA. 












































